Ive weeks in West Africa, the 
part in Nigeria, with every minute 
i with incident, cannot be reported 
adequately in one News-LerTTer, 
mn ten. Still less is it possible to 
| the flavour of hundreds of con- 
ons with all kinds of people, 
gave the real value to the 
y, conversations in which we 
so much. Nor can one hope to 
y a tithe of that welcome that was 
n or of the kindnesses lavished on 
wife and myself. Travellers like 
ves cannot help but give a lot of 
onal trouble to people already 
‘ occupied. That is a truth which in 
ge of easy travel it behoves all 
ers to remember. Remembering 
we will not easily forget the 
jousness and courtesy which, on 
e part of all our hosts and hostesses, 
wuised the fact that there was any 
ira burden at all. 

Yet some report must be made. In 
is News-Letter I will attempt only 
impressionist sketch in which I will 
show something of the background 


to 
‘set our understanding of the country 
i its peoples, and the unfinished task 
‘the Church. In the April number I 
1 try to probe deeper and seek for 
1 for an answer to the question 
is the Spirit saying to the Church 
Nigeria and to us in a Missionary 
ety who seek to serve the Church 
‘the people of the land?” Then in 
May number I will attempt some 
mate of the wider scene in West 
fica as a whole, and of the place 

h West Africa occupies in a con- 
on the move. 


of a country are much more 
sans of getting from one place 
important though that is. 
ads, by the very fact that they 
p a country, are a revelation both 
country and of its people. Travel- 

t you the broad impression 
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ountryside, forest and savannah, 
id swamp, here intense cultiva- 
sd bush. Travelling 
close-up impression of 
d the way people live, of 
roadside markets, the vivid 
of the towns, while all 
vherever we went, men 


ntar 


ime 


in Nigeria to-day, against which > 
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Seventy miles an hour 


Bumps 


Trees across the road 


‘¢ Why worry, God is in Charge ”’ 


and women were on the move, on foot, 
on bicycle, in car and lorry. There was 
nothing static about the life we saw. 
Everywhere there was movement, and 
with movement change. 

In Nigeria we travelled 2,400 miles 
by road. In more senses than one it 
was a voyage of discovery. We saw the 
pulsing life of countryside and town. 
We went to remote villages deep in the 
bush and to great cities. We were guests 
in the homes of Africans and Europeans. 
Everywhere we asked questions and 
were rewarded by most stimulating 
answers. Overarching every other im- 
pression was the impression of a coun- 
try on the move, of a people of 
bounding vitality. 

This is not just the inescapable im- 
pression of those unforgettable days of 
the C.M.S. Centenary celebrations in the 
dioceses of the Niger and the Delta, 
where unprecedented crowds moved in 
a riot of colour and joyful abandon. 
The impression was just as inescapable 
when we visited one primary school 
where forty teachers, not a few of them 
pupils themselves, struggled to teach 
over sixteen hundred small boys and 
girls—striking symbol that, of which we 
saw many parallels, to the moving of a 
whole people hungry for education. The 
impression was as sharply drawn when 
an African High Court Judge and a 
group of Africans of various profes- 
sions talked of the strains and stresses of 
such rapid movement. The impression 
was as vividly present when we attended 
the end of term ceremonies at two 
teacher training colleges. We felt it in 
the North, in the West and in the East. 
Nigeria’s vitality has an exciting quality 
for it is the vitality of free men and free 
women who are already shaping their 


own destiny. Regional self-government is 
a political reality. Full self-government 
for the whole of Nigeria, when it comes, 
and it can hardly be long delayed, may 
even have something of the quality of 
an anti-climax. For it is difficult to 
imagine the ordinary Nigerian of to-day 
feeling more free to-morrow than he is 
now. It is here at the level of feeling 
that you get the real contrast between 
West Africa and Africa, East, Central 
and South. Nigeria belongs to the 
Nigerians and there is nobody who even 
wants to dispute the fact. 


On the roads of Nigeria we had many 
experiences. A very protracted wet 
season saw to that. Let me just take 
four of these. which have a symbolic 
significance in this rapidly moving 
Nigeria. 


SEVENTY MILES ANWOUR 

If Mary Kingsley,s whose biography 
by Cecil Howard is Well worth reading, 
could come back’ to-day, few things 
would surprise her more than _ the 
astonishing development of communica- 
tions in Nigeria, of which the roads are 
the symbol. It is overstating the case 
to describe even the main highways as 
being all that they ought to be. There 
are hazards in plenty. But the fact that 
you can drive at all on roads built 
through miles of swamps is a minor 
miracle. And there really are many 
miles of road on which a car, if well 
sprung, can do seventy miles an hour. 
I watched the needle registering that for 
considerable distances, and there was 
nothing wrong with the needle ! 


When one remembers the devastating 
effect of the heavy rains of the wet sea- 
son washing away the sides of the roads 
and breaking up its surface, of the end- 
less trains of lorries forcing their way 
over these damaged surfaces and 
damaging them still further, and when 
one bears in mind that this is the ordin- 

ife of the roads, it gives a new mean- 
ing to Nigeria on the move. Confronted 
with all kinds of natural obstacles it is 
hardly surprising that when the oppor- 
tunity offers, the people of Nigeria 
travel just as fast as they can, without 
over much attention being paid to the 
condition of the brakes or the roads. 
Lorries overturned in river beds, cars 
with their bonnets stove-in lying dere- 
lict beside the road, the monotonous 
record of fatal accidents reported in the 
newspapers, are ample evidence of the 


intoxication of being able to travel at | 


seventy miles an hour. 

And that is indicative of the pace at 
which the country is moving, a country 
which, in Mary Kingsley’s time just 


sixty years ago, and even more recen’ 
still, moved at the pace at which 
woman can walk with a calabash full 
bananas on her head. 

Kano, to-day, is an international a: 
port. In the Delta you can see the 
derricks rising, the outward and visi 
sign of a million pounds a month bei 
spent by the Shell Company in prospe 
ing for oil. At Ibadan you can see 
most modern hospital in the world bu 
at the cost of £5,000,000, and hard by 
University with a complex of buildin 
springing out of the African bush, : 
modern in style as to make one ga 
There is no gentle transition her 
Between the modern government buil 
ings and university buildings of Ibadg 
and the mud-walled pan-roofed hous: 
of the old city there is no visible lir 
except in the people who are travellir 
at seventy miles an hour from one 
the other. 

No doubt in the deep bush of Niger 
it will often appear as if the moveme! 
of change has hardly accelerated at a! 
But the bush is not making the pace i 
Nigeria to-day. No doubt, also, ju 
below the surface in the lives of the me 
and women of Nigeria who seem to t 
travelling so fast, there are the dee 
still places in their souls where the pai 
lives and moves at a slower pace. Go 
grant that it be so. Seventy miles a 
hour is a punishing test for a car on an 
road, let alone the roads of Nigeria, | 
maintained for long. It is a punishin 
test for a people. 

BUMPS | 

On the seventy-three miles whic 
separate Ilesha from Ibadan there a1 
no less than three occasions when th 
motorist sees a conventional Englis 
road sign with the unusual portrayal 
what look like two black beehives an 
the legend below, “Bumps”. Ther 
was no apparent justification for singlin 
out this seventy-three miles of road fo 
this warning! But there it was, © 
salutary reminder that seventy miles a: 
hour can sometimes only be maintaine 
with risks that are suicidal. 


There are several “bumps” on th 
Nigerian highway to which attentio} 
must be drawn if we are to get th 
picture aright. 

There is the economic “bump” 
Nigeria, for all her vigorous populatio1 
and growing internal market, is still ; 
primary producing country dependent 01 
world conditions of trade. The pace a 
which she is developing her socia 
services assumes that world condition 
will remain favourable. The pace evel 
assumes stability in her own productiot 
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primary commodities. Yet a disas- 
wet season is already facing 
tern Nigeria with a crisis over cocoa 
rices, whose ramifications will run down 
mto every section of the community. 
958 will be a very anxious year in the 
Western Region. If the East is to 
alance its budget there will have to be 
some throttling down of the engine. 

It is never easy to accept the necessity 
to go slow when the surface is bad. 
yery motorist knows the exasperation 
a bad surface, and the more he 
rishes his car the greater his anxiety. 
tut if he is in a hurry caution is com- 


“bumps ” remain. 

Another “bump” is an administrative 
ne. It is completely understandable 
hat Nigerians should want to run their 
wn country. They are certainly mov- 
ig at seventy miles an hour in their 
gress towards doing so. Fewer and 
er British officials remain. That is 
atisfactory enough if their place is 
iken by those who can work the com- 
licated inter-locking machinery of 
modern government. The art of such 
iovernment, however, is not learnt in a 
eek Or a month or a year. Some 
3uropeans who care deeply for Nigeria 


vidence that it is where a man’s loyal- 
les lie and not the accident of race 
which determines the choice of those to 
hom is committed the delicate task of 
administration. 
While in Nigeria I had leisurely talk 
with one British Administrative official 
‘who remarked, by way of illustrating a 
point, that of course his essential loyalty 
as to the Regional Government and 
not to the British Colonial regime! It 
l surely add to the bumps on the road 
Nigerians fail to recognize how loyal 
» Nigeria many expatriates can be. 


REES ACROSS THE ROAD 
‘One of the hazards of travel met with 
n Nigeria was due to the pleasant habit 
Mf the local villagers, when cutting down 
| roadside tree, to make as certain as 
ossible that it fell across the road. One 
sgional Government had given very 
oper orders that roadside trees which 
ere a danger to traffic should be cut 
9wn. How far the generous compensa- 
offered to those who cleared away 
se trees that fell across the road 
rmined the number of these it would 
‘impertinent for a visitor to estimate ! 
it trees across the road were surely a 
ard to be reckoned with. And they 
help you to travel at seventy 
Fan hour. 


untry also can put trees across 
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the road of its progress. 


nonly thrown to the winds. The 


ould wish that there was a little more 


t One of these 
is a local patriotism so strong that there 
is no energy left over to serve the cause 
of the nation which is being born. 
Those who are no friends of the people 
of Nigeria would challenge the very 
possibility of a Nigerian nation. They 
point to the bitter tribal exclusiveness 
and regional jealousies which threaten 
the very possibility of an integrated 
nation. We who love Nigeria, see that 
this “tree across the road” represents a 
most tragic waste of energy. Can 
Nigeria afford it ? 


Another “ tree across the road” whose 
capacity for delaying progress will only 
be fully visible in the future, is the 
attempt to achieve universal primary 
education without an, adequate supply 
of teachers, without an economy so 
organized as tagibsorb the products of 
pee schooling, i 


No one would 
challenge the desirabi of universal 
primary education. Those who care for 
Nigeria are entitled to ask if the goal 
might not be more surely approached 
at 30 m.p.h. rather than 70 m.p.h. In 
England we approached the same goal 
at a comparable speed of about 5 m.p.h., 
and even now we are not very satisfied 
with the result. 


Yes, there are trees across the road 
in Nigeria. 

“WHY WORRY, 
GOD IS IN CHARGE ”’ 

It is an intriguing experience, though 
chiefly so in retrospect, to drive along a 
narrow Nigerian road and see an over- 
loaded lorry roaring straight towards 
you bearing the legend “Why worry, 
God is in charge”. The theology and 
philosophy of Nigerian lorry drivers in- 
deed afford a never-ending source of 
entertainment and speculation as you 
drive along Nigeria’s roads. They vary 
from the optimistic, as above, to the 
pessimistic “Jesu, mercy”; from the 
slightly cynical “ Live and let live” to 
the frankly eschatological “ God’s case, 
no appeal”. 

Mainly, however, the legends, and the 
demeanour of those who drive the lorries 
or travel in them, declare an attitude of 
“happy go lucky”. There is a good 
deal of this spirit in Nigeria to-day. It 
would be wrong to call it complacency. 
Complacency is a passive condition and 
the Nigerian is nothing if not active. 
Furthermore, there are many in Nigeria 
who acknowledge that the pace is too 
fast. Some are for making hay while 
the sun shines, knowing it will not shine 
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much longer. You will find that as quite 
a common attitude in a good many 
places. Others, more buoyant, believe 
that experience will exercise a restrain- 
‘ing influence before any fatal accident 
occurs. In general there is a sincere 
hope that, in one way and another, many 
expatriates will join the “motorcade” 
and share*the fun and the risks. 
There, then, is my very impressionistic 
sketch for a backcloth of Nigeria to- 
day. I have stressed the sense of move- 
ment and the pace of change. These give 
the essential background for the deeper 
probing of the next NEwS-LETTER. 


I did not fall in love with Nigeria on 
this trip. «I had Wone that once and for 


nw ill_thirtyaygar L280 Wien first saw the 
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country and began some of those frienc 
ships, which have gone on being mad 
ever since, and were in many cases s 
joyfully renewed the other day. What 
did discover during this visit was ju: 
how rich in lovableness Nigeria and it 
peoples are. Wherever I have travelle 
in other parts of the world I have mad 
a similar discovery, That is not th 
only reason for being a missionary bt 
it is certainly a good one. 


Your sincere friend, 


a eee 


General Secretar 


THE LIBRARIAN, 
CHURCH DIVINITY. SCHOCL OF THE 


2451,RI1DGE ROAD, 
BERKELEY 9 ,CALIFORNI A. N 


If undelivered please return to 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 
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‘BOOK OF THE MONTH | 


Mary Kingsley, by Cecil Howard. (Hutchinson, 1957.) 21s. 0d., by post 22s. 0¢ 


For sheer physical daring other explorers of Africa may have equalled Mar 
Kingsley, but surely none surpassed her. But this book, which tells her stor 
is much more than an adventure book, It is the record of a woman of dee 
convictions who pioneered a new approach to the peoples of Africa and wh 
did not care whose opinions she upset. She hated Missionary Societies and th 
Colonial Office with a hatred she never disguised, whatever exceptions 
might make of individual missionaries and administrators. Perhaps her 
tests were needed. In the sequel the differences between the West 

knew, and the picture sketched in this NEwsS-LetTer, derive in the main 
the work of the two agencies she distrusted most! Both, as it happens, v 
wise enough and humble enough to learn from her criticisms. That 
have surprised her most of all ! E 


